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332 The Old Testament Student. 

The Introduction," pp. 7-27, prepared by Dr. Street, is full and satisfactory. 
The claim of the book to a place among the canonical writings is indicated. The 
events are assigned to the reign of Xerxes, who came to the throne B. C. 485. 
This king is shown to be the only one in whose time the events narrated could 
have transpired. The value of the book as a contribution to universal history is 
considered. The book is anonymous, "but written by a Hebrew who was com- 
petent as an author, contemporary with the events, familiar with the localities, 
characters, and customs of which he speaks, and favored with ample opportunity 
to consult and to quote the public records and the chronicles of the empire." The 
style of the author is briefly discussed, and an outline of the work given. The 
heading of the book might be called, " the defeated plot of Haman.'''' 

The translation, of which the gentlemen are joint authors, is certainly a great 
improvement upon that of the Authorized Version. It is a translation and not a 
revision. One may doubt the wisdom of renderings so literal as : What for thee, 
Queen Esther? and what thy request? (v., 3) or the elegance of such a rendering as : 
Hasten Haman to perform the word of Esther (v., 5). 

Por the word hang, impale is used throughout. The rendering, for we are sold, 
I and my people, to destroy [us], to kill [us], and to cause [us] to perish (vti., 4), while 
literal and forcible, is not, we think, desirable. And Haman was falling upon the 
couch on which Esther was (vn., 8), does not seem so good as, And Haman was 
fallen, etc. Is continued and spoke (vni., 3) better than spoke again ? Other render- 
ings might be cited, in reference to which there is doubt in our mind, but they 
are all of a minor character. With the translation as a whole, including its punc- 
tuation, its arrangement in paragraphs, the use of different sizes of type in a few 
instances, one must be well pleased. 

The commentary on chapters i. and n. is by Rev. Mr. Alcott; on chapters 
in. and iv., by Eev. Mr. Haley; on chapters v.-, vi. and vn., by Dr. Street; and 
on chapters vm., ix. and x., by Dr. Greene. 

But the most important feature of the book is the sixteen excursuses (pp. 92- 
186): (1) Persian Words and Names; (2) Topography and Buildings; (3) Pave- 
ment and components ; (4) Letters and Posts of the Ancients ; (5) Early Modes of 
Execution; (6) The Jews in Exile; (7) Signet Rings and Seals; (8) The Massa- 
cre; (9) Pasting; (10) The Golden Sceptre; (11) Pate of Royal Favorites; (12) 
Couriers ; (13) Coursers ; (14) Tribute ; (15) The Unwritten Name ; (16) The Sep- 
tuagint Esther. Too much cannot be said of the careful and painstaking work, 
the results of which are to be seen on every page. The maps added at the end of 
the volume, complete it. 

If any one of our readers desires a fresh and exhaustive "help " to the study 
of the Book of Esther, let him at once obtain a copy of this work. 



LAW OF ASYLUM IN ISRAEL. 



This is a contribution to history, to interpretation and to criticism, though 
chiefly to the last. According to the Wellhausen School of critics, there are three 
distinct legislative codes in the Pentateuch. The first, " The Book of the Cov- 
enant" (Exod. xxi.-xxni.) is the earliest and may, perhaps, be Mosaic. The 
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second, Deut. xii.-xxvi., dates between 600 and 700 B. C. The third, called 
" The Levitical Legislation," and including the most of Exod. xxiv.-xl., Lev- 
iticus and Numbers, came into existence in the time of Ezra, about 450 B. C. 
Each of the "codes" contains something about the Cities of Refuge: (1) Exod. 
xxi., 14; (2) Deut. xix.; (3) Num. xxxv. They are also treated of in Deut. iv., 
41-43; Josh, xx.; and 1 Chron. VI., 42, 52. 

As a preparation for the treatment of his subject, the author first discusses 
{pp. 8-36) "the Asylum among the Greeks." The principles which he estab- 
lishes in reference to the Greek Asylum are as follows : 

" 1 . The origin of the Asylum is to be sought in a rude and primitive age and 
condition of society. It must be a time of personal might when the weak find it 
impossible to defend themselves against the violence of the strong, and when 
there is, as yet, no settled law to restrain men's evil passions, and when there pre- 
vails a sense of peculiar divine protection associated with certain definite locali- 
ties where the divine presence is supposed to be especially manifested. 

2. The Greek Asylum passed through a series of changes to meet the 
demands made upon it by the development of the people. Born of the necessity 
of the early times, it assumed such successive shapes as the exigencies and the 
national condition of each period required. 

3. The law's connection with it was regulative and not creative. It was an 
institution for lawlessness and not for established law. The law found it, and, in 
order to be as little hindered by it as possible, laid hand upon it and brought it 
into a certain condition of control and subjection. 

4. This legal oversight began very early in the history and was especially 
marked in regard to homicide. One of the first steps in establishing an organized 
community upon a legal basis must be the regulation of manslaughter ; and this 
regulation must draw the reins of legal restraint and control over the asylum 
where this institution exists. How early in the course of Grecian development, 
the law thus met the asylum we may infer from the Draconian legislation, 
although this was far from the beginning of legal interference with the institu- 
tion, being only a reducing to writing of the deoftoi which had already long 
been the basis of decision in cases of manslaughter, and being thus the first intro- 
duction of mitigations respecting homicide in Athenian law. 

5. As the law became firmly established, with a power to execute its sen- 
tence and enforce obedience, the asylum had no place. It was then an injury to 
the state, and, as its privileges were more and more circumscribed by legal enact- 
ment, it lost much of its former influence and credit. With the increasing power 
of law, and the consequent growth of the law-abiding spirit among the people, 
the better classes ceased to have recourse to the asylum, or, at most, looked upon 
the lutein as the only reputable use of its privileges. Thus deserted by the well- 
disposed, it was in some cases, as at Athens, abandoned to slaves or criminals. 
Thus degenerated through its abuse, and hampered by the fetters of law, it has- 
tened to its end.'' 

The author now proceeds to consider the subject of the Asylum, as presented 
in the Israelitic laws cited above. The real question at stake is this : Are the 
passages, found in the Pentateuch relating to the Asylum, of such a nature as to 
favor or oppose the divisions and dates of the Wellhausen critics ? Do these laws 
show evidence of being by the same author, or by different authors ? His con- 
clusions are thus stated : 
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"1. There are hints or germs of ancient rights of hospitality or guestfriend- 
ship similar to those of the Greeks and other primitive communities. These hints 
are antecedent to the beginning of the national history, or in the first periods of 
that history, in a time when the nation lay sunk in a condition of anarchy, and 
largely under the influence of the surrounding Canaanites. 

2. The altar is mentioned as an asylum, and, in connection with this men- 
tion, positive directions are given to restrict and control this use of it. 

3. The primitive blood-revenge is regulated by divine precept, which deter- 
mines its sphere and enforces its execution. 

4. As the correlate of this blood-revenge, and intended to control it, is 
sketched a complete system of asylum with detailed stipulation of its powers and 
its administration. This sketch lies before us in a threefold form. From exam- 
ination and comparison of the notices we conclude 

a. That they do not contradict, but supplement each other. 

b. That nothing in their contents or form compels the belief that the differ- 
ent notices originated at widely separate dates. 

c. That, on the contrary, they are bound together by similarities and by 
mutual interdependence." 

In Chapter IV. the writer compares the facts as brought to light in the pre- 
vious discussion. Granting to the Israelitic Asylum the same rate and kind of 
development as is seen to have taken place in the growth of the Greek Asylum, 
it is found to be impossible to " reconcile the laws found in Numbers, Deuteron- 
omy and Joshua with the historical circumstances and demands of the ages to 
which the new criticism assigns these books." 

As to the relation and interdependence of the several passages in the various 
books, the following statements are made : 

"1. The records in Exodus, Numbers and Deuteronomy are of Mosaic origin. 

2. The restriction of the altar asylum to the unintentional manslayer, and 
the promise of the cities of refuge, Exod. xxi., 12-14, is a part of the Sinaitic 
Legislation. 

3. The command to give the cities and the direction for the administration 
of the asylum, Num. xxxv., are the provision for the fulfillment of the promise 
of Exod. xxi., 13, and are given to Israel as a part of their national constitution 
before their entry into Canaan. 

4. The direction of Deut. xix. is a recapitulation of Num. xxxv., also dating 
previous to the crossing of the Jordan by the Children of Israel. 

5. The narrative of Joshua xx. relates the fulfillment of the injunction 
previously given, and dates, at least in its germ, during the lifetime of the 
generation to whom Moses addressed his last admonitions." 

These conclusions, if well established, are certainly satisfactory. It is not 
our purpose here to criticise the positions taken. It is sufficient to remark that 
the book throughout shows evidence of accurate and scientific work. By such 
investigations as this, and only by such investigations, may we ever hope to reach 
the end of this peculiar discussion. Each separate subject touched upon in the 
legislation must be subjected to the same critical analysis and test, to which in 
this pamphlet the laws of the Asylum have been subjected. 



